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Afancui  pnlitkMiw  and  inteOectnab  view  the  U.S.  aa  a  "aomewhat  pratadfana, 
probably  conceited,  and  often  bypoeritkal  nation  that  percdTca  only  flwBeaapecta  of  ita  own 
actiona  deemed  warily  of  ita  own  nqrtfaolocy.  Whether  on  the  aubject  of  Texas  independence 
or  tod^a  Sear  on  drasa*,  many  Mexitana  tend  to  accentuate  the  darker  aspects  of 
American  fife,  those  which  the  United  States  itsdf  jtften  rcftBCS  to  acknowledse  in  its  dealings 
wifli  Hs  sonttiem  nrip^dwr.” 

Jor^e  G.  Castaneda 
Mexican  Professor, 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 


Tiigq 


Qua  the  United  States  and  Mexico  successfully  implement  a  treaty  if  we  have  different  perspectives 
on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  agreement?  The  United  States  and  Mexico  must  have  a  better  understandiiy  of 
each  other  brfore  we  can  normalize  our  rdationship. 


To  begin  this  study  of  Mexican  Perception  of  the  United  States,  it  is  important  to  understand  the 
reason  for  such  an  analysis.  Rdations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  have  been  historically  tense. 
Sadly,  the  United  States  is  primarily  to  blame  for  the  poor  state  of  relations. 

We  have  fought  two  wars  with  Mexico  to  fulfill  our  Manifest  Destiny;  acquired  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  her  land;  we  established  a  neo-colonial  system  in  Mexico  while  assisting  one  of  her  most  ruthless 
dictators;  and  invaded  her  territory  twice  this  century.  All  of  these  acts  significantly  altered  Mexican  history 
and  uded  Mexico’s  political  and  economic  decUne. 

Rdations  have  improved  considerably  since  the  period  of  our  most  cooperative  dfort  —  World  War 
n.  Neverthdess,  ndther  Mexico,  nor  the  United  States  has  ever  understood  the  other.  Mlsperc^tions  on 
each  side  have  been  based  upon  stereotypes  and  past  antagonisms. 

Within  this  climate,  the  governments  of  the  United  State  and  Mexico  have  recently  cmbailced  on  a 
new  rdationship,  based  upon  the  dement  that  has  successfully  linked  our  nations  together  for  the  past  50 
years,  trade.  If  Mexico  should  join  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  a  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  (N.A.F.T.A.),  the  world’s  largest  trading  block  will  be  created. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Council  of  the  Mexico  -  U.S.  Business  Committee,  "The  study  (of  N.A.F.T.A.) 
condusivdy  shows  that  a  Free  Trade  Agreement  with  Mexico  will  provide  a  boost  to  the  U.S.  economy. 
Investment  is  the  kqr.  If  Memco  further  fiberalizes  and  codifies  its  rules  through  the  FT  A,  a  mqior  boom 
will  occur  there.  That  will  be  good  for  us  as  well  as  for  them.  It  will  increase  U.S.  wages,  strengthen  U.S. 
trading  competitivoiess  and  stimulate  economic  growth  across  a  broad  range  of  U.S.  industries."  * 

Proponents  of  NAFTA  bdieve  that  if  the  agreement  is  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  it  has  the 
potoitial  for  becoming  part  of  a  "new  world  order”  for  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada.  The  three 
governments  are  seeking  to  include  Mexico  in  the  agreement,  which  has  existed  between  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
since  1985,  because  thqr  now  recognize  the  potential  economic  and  political  benefits  of  their  interdependence. 

The  interdependence  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to:  ill^al  and 
counter  narcotics  traflickiiv  activities,  immigration,  trade,  water  rights,  law  enforcement  and  ecology.  Even 
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property  ▼alues  in  San  Diego,  California,  are  determined  by  U.S.  -  Mexican  relations.  This  interdependence 
demands  greater  cooperation,  and  perhaps,  NAFTA  is  the  key. 

In  this  paper  I  will  attempt  to  answer  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  will  he  possible  to  conduct 
normal  relations  giren  our  mutual  misperc^tions,  misunderstandings,  stereotypes  and  aidagonisms.  I 
strongly  believe  that  a  NAFTA  can  work  if  both  sides  are  willing  to  cast  aside  past  transgressions,  change 
their  attitudes  towards  each  other  and  agree  to  work  together  as  social,  political  and  economic  equals. 

Another  objective  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  the  reader  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  Mexican 
perspective  of  our  past,  current  and  future  relationship.  Using  this  information,  the  American  reader  will 
have  a  starting  point  for  improving  the  United  States  -  Mexican  rdationship. 

Ptmarv  Dividers 

Mexican  poet  and  essayist,  Octavio  Fax  once  described  the  contrasting  cultures  of  the  Uidted  States 
and  Mexico  as,  "two  distinct  versions  of  western  civilization.  Expanding  upon  this  concept,  he  descrihes 
the  historical  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  as  one  of  "mutual  and  stuhhom  deceit, 
usually  involuntary  though  not  always  so."* 

The  former  New  Yoilr  Times  Bureau  Chief  in  Mexico,  Alan  Ridiiig,  cites  history,  religion,  race  and 
language  as  the  primary  contrasts  to  the  American  and  Mexican  cultures.*  He  continues  Ity  stating,  "these 
differences  serve  to  complicate  their  (the  United  States  and  Mexican)  relatiotBhip,  to  contrast  their  way  of 
doing  thir^,  to  widen  the  gulf  that  sqiarates  them.  But  all  these  variables  are  overshadowed  Ity  the 
inescapahle  and  unique  fact  that  a  vulneirable  and  developing  country  shares  a  2,000  mile  border  with  the 
world’s  ridiest  and  strongest  power.  When  confronting  its  northern  neighbor,  history  has  taught  Mexico  that 
it  has  few  defenses."* 

Mr.  Riding  continues  Ity  stating,  "Congruity  with  the  United  States  has  proved  a  permanent 
ptychological  trauma.  Mexico  carmot  come  to  terms  with  having  lost  half  of  its  territory  to  the  United  States, 
with  Washington’s  frequent  meddling  in  its  political  affairs,  with  the  United  States  hold  on  its  economy  and 
with  growing  cultural  penetration  by  the  American  vniy  of  life.  It  is  also  powerless  to  prevent  these 
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interventioos  from  taking  place,  and  is  even  occasionally  hurt  by  measures  adopted  in  Washington  that  did 
not  hare  Mexico  in  mind.  And  it  has  failed  to  persuade  Washington  to  give  it  special  attention.  Intentionally 
or  not,  Mexico  has  been  the  target  of  American  disdain  and  neglect  and,  above  all,  a  victim  of  the  pervasive 
inequality  of  the  relationship.''^ 

History 

Anyone  who  has  lived  in  Mexico  learns  quickly  that  Mexicans  are  distrustful  of  Americans  and  the 
source  of  this  distrust  is  history.  To  Mexicans,  history  is  a  passion:  their  reference  point,  their  guiding  light, 
and  their  basis  for  action.  Histoiy  is  analyzed,  debated,  and  promoted  in  the  schools  and  in  all  areas  of  the 
govmunoit.  In  contrast  to  the  American’s  search  for  truth  and  justice  in  the  law,  based  upon  our 
constitution,  Mexicans  delineate  right  from  wrong,  good  from  evil,  and  legitimate  from  illegitimate  through 
historical  analysis  and  precedent. 

In  Mexico,  the  bw  is  not  considered  a  rule  to  abide  by.  Instead,  it  is  a  concept  of  an  ideal  condition 
which  dtizais  should  observe.  This  is  why  driving  a  car  in  Mexico  is  hazardous.  Red  lights  at  an  intersection 
serve  only  as  a  warning.  The  truck  drivor  or  the  parson  with  the  biggest  and  oldest  vehicle  who  does  not 
care  if  his  vehicle  is  wrecked  holds  the  bw  in  his  hands  at  an  intersection. 

Mexico  has  a  lax  legal  system,  which  has  been  tarnished  by  corruption,  that  has  made  the  Mexican 
people  distrustful  of  bws.  Dr.  Castaneda  also  sbtes  in  his  book,  "If  the  United  Sbtes  is  a  country  of  bwyers 
and  respect  for  legal  scripture  ....  then  Merico  ought  weU  be  the  mirror  opposite.  Laws  have  been 
rhetorically  worshipped,  ‘obQred  but  not  complied  with’,  yet  history  and  its  lessons  have  traditionally  been 
revered."* 

It  is,  therefore,  the  historical  record  which  make  Mexicans  distrustful  of  our  intentions.  For  this 
reason,  Mexicans  are  defoisive  in  their  rebtionship  with  the  United  Sbtes  and  still  bdieve  that  the  United 
Sbtes  is  preparing  te  undermine  their  government.  Many  Americans  bbd  Mexicans  as  "paranoid"  for 
bdieving  this.  The  Mexican,  on  the  other  hand,  has  history  to  forecast  the  future. 
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When  reviewing  the  history  of  our  relationship  we  learn  that  the  United  States  has  not  been  kind  to 
Mexico.  Historical  references  that  are  long  forgotten  and  obscured  by  American  historians  are  heralded  by 
Mexican  educational  authorities  and  promoted  by  the  government  for  the  sake  of  national  solidarity  and  the 
restoration  of  lost  pride.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  primarily  approach  this  paper  from  the  historical 
perspective. 

Race.  Religion  and  l^amniage 

Race,  rdigion  and  lai^uage  are  the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  Mexican  culture  that  separate 
"them  from  us."  For  the  American,  whose  culture  is  based  upon  Anglo-Saxon  Puritan  Protestant  traditions, 
it  is  (fifficult  to  understand  the  Mexican  who  comes  from  a  "mestizo"  society  of  mixed  Indian  and  Spanish 
blood  with  a  strong  influence  from  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

In  describing  the  Mexican  culture,  Octavio  Paz  states,  "The  Christianity  brought  to  Mexico  by  the 
Spaniards  was  the  tyncretic  Catholicism  of  Rome,  which  had  assimilated  the  pagan  gods,  turning  them  into 
saints  and  devils.  The  phenomenon  was  rcyieated  in  Mexico:  the  idols  were  baptized,  and  in  popular  Mexican 
Catholicism  the  old  beliefs  and  divinities  are  still -present,  barely  hidden  under  a  veneer  of  Christianity.  Not 
only  the  popular  rdigion  of  Meidco,  but  the  Mexicans’  entire  life  is  steqied  in  Indian  culture  ....  Mexico  is 
the  most  Spanish  country  in  Latin  America;  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  most  Indian.  Mesoamerican  civilization 
died  a  violent  death,  but  Mexico  is  Mexico  thanks  to  the  Indian  presence  ....  Mexico  is  a  nation  between  two 
dvilizations  and  two  pasts."* 

He  condudes  his  comparison  of  United  States  and  Mexican  sodeties  by  stating  that  the  United  States 
exterminated  its  Indians  or  placed  them  on  reservations.  By  doii^  so,  he  claims  that  the  Umted  States,  "was 
founded  on  a  land  without  a  past ....  The  lustorical  memory  of  Amoicans  is  European,  not  American".** 

F«rMtd«finn. 

When  the  Anglo  and  Spanish  cultures  first  met  in  the  New  Worid,  during  the  Sixteenth  century,  there 
was  animodty.  This  animosity  was  based  upon  European  conflicts  that  were  carried  over  to  the  New  World. 
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Spanish  historian,  Jose  de  Onis,  claims  that  the  European  wars  with  their  "political,  religious  and  ideological 
differences  had  fixed  in  the  minds  uf  the  Spanish  Americans  and  in  those  of  the  Angio'^axon  colonists  a 
consciousness  of  rivalry. He  expanded  this  concept  by  stating,  "the  fact  that  England  was  Spain’s  great 
oiemy  ....  tended  to  restrict  the  rdations  between  the  two  Americas.  The  English  colonists  of  North  America 
were  looked  upon  by  the  Spanish  Americans  as  heretics  and  therefore  worthy  of  abhorrence."*^ 

EgriY  Aggrqsioii:  Rememher  the  Alamo! 

Mexicans  had  thar  first  direct  encounter  with  Americans  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  Mexican  government  authorized  Americans  to  settle  in  their  territory  known  as  Texas. 
In  1825,  the  first  United  States  Ambassador  to  Mexico  following  its  indqiendaice  from  Spain,  Joel  R.  Ptoinsett 
(for  whom  the  poinsettia  flower  is  named),  tried  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  limits  with  Mexico, 
which  indented  that  Texas  was  vrithin  United  States  territory.  The  Mexicans  would  not  sign  this  agreement 
until  that  reference  was  deleted. 

Ratification  of  this  treaty  was  also  delayed  due  to  United  States  insistence  upon  the  rights  of 
Americans  to  bring  slaves  into  Mexican  territory.  According  to  American  historian.  Gene  M.  Brack, 
"Mexicans  questioned  that  (slavery  clause)  on  the  grounds  that  it  violated  personal  liberty  and  that  it  was  not 
in  fact  reciprocal,  as  Mexico  had  no  slaves  on  the  frontier.  The  Mexican  negotiators  also  maintained  that  the 
slavery  clause  would  inflame  public  opinion  in  their  country ....  The  treaty,  by  which  Mexico  retained  Texas, 
and  minus  the  offendii^  slave  clause,  was  eventually  ratified,  but  from  tins  point  forward  Mexicans  associated 
Americans  vrith  their  tenacious  driense  of  chattel  slavery."*^ 

In  1829,  an  exiled  vice  president  of  Mexico,  noted  while  travding  in  the  United  States  that,  the 
"American  public  opinion  favored  acquisition  of  Texas,  if  not  by  purchase,  then  by  force  ....  on  grounds  of 
its  usefulness  or  uselessness  ....  but  that  tliq'  gave  absoiutdy  no  attention  to  the  ‘justice  of  the  matter.’”** 
Mexican  suspicion  of  United  States  intentions  proved  true.  By  1835  Mexico  had  to  fight  American 
rebels  to  retain  its  rights  to  Texas.  The  primary  issues  of  the  dispute  were: 

1.  Mexican  limitations  on  the  number  of  Americans  that  could 


settle  in  Texas. 


2.  The  right  of  the  American  settlers  to  retain  their  slaves. 

The  loss  of  Texas  alarmed  the  Mexicans  and  they  worried  about  future  American  cxpanaon  into 
their  territory.  In  1837,  a  newspaper  in  Matamoros,  Mexico,  printed  an  article  stating,  the  "Anglo  Saxon 
race  would  continue  to  inspire  discomfort  among  the  Spanish  race  in  America,  because  the  United  States  was 
the  New  World’s  ‘Russian  threat.’"’*  From  the  Mexican  perspective,  these  words  were  prophetic. 

ifinvAKii;  The  Mexkaa  War 

The  Mexican-American  War,  of  1846,  is  viewed  by  the  Mexicans  as  an  act  of  United  States 
imperialism.  Mr.  Brack  claims,  that  "the  process  of  becoming  a  continental  power  required  the  United  Stsdes 
to  acquire  territoiy  from  several  nations,  but  only  the  acquisition  of  lands  belonging  to  Mexico  required  a 
war ....  Neither  FVance,  Spain,  nor  England  ceded  to  the  United  States  territoiy  contiguous  to  the  bomdand, 
as  Mexico  was  requested  and  then  forced  to  do."’*  In  other  words,  the  acquisition  of  Mexican  territoiy 
through  purchase  or  Iqr  conquest  was  inherent  in  the  basic  concept  of  Manifest  Destiny. 

Many  Americans  also  deplored  the  war  between  the  United  States  government  and  Mexico,  for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  slavery  to  the  Texas  and  annexing  Mexican  territoiy.  Among  the  most  prominent 
opponents  of  the  Mexican  -  American  War  were  Congressman  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
naturalist/philosopher  Heniy  David  Thoreau. 

In  blaming  Resident  James  K.  Polk  for  the  conflict.  Congressman  Lincoln  stated,  "The  blood  of  this 
war,  like  the  blood  of  Abd,  is  crying  to  heaven  against  Um.*”*  Henry  David  Thoreau  was  jailed  in 
Massachusetts  for  refusing  to  pay  taxes  as  a  protest  against  the  U.S.  government’s  invasion  of  Mexico.  He 
later  registered  his  opposition  in  his  famous  essay  entitled.  Civil  Disobedience.  In  this  essay  he  commented 
about  the  position  of  the  United  States  government  in  the  war  by  stating,  "All  men  recognize  the  ri|^  of 
revolution;  that  is,  the  right  to  refuse  aliegiaiice  to,  and  to  resist,  the  government,  when  its  tyranny  or  its 
ineflideiMy  are  great  and  unendurable  ....  In  other  words,  when  a  sixth  of  the  population  of  a  nation  which 
has  undertaken  to  be  the  refuge  of  liber^  are  slaves,  and  a  whole  countiy  is  uqjustly  overrun  and  conquered 
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by  a  foreign  army,  and  subjected  to  military  law,  1  think  that  it  is  not  too  soon  for  honest  men  to  rebel  and 
revolutionize.  What  makes  this  duty  the  more  uif  ent  is  the  fact  that  the  country  so  overrun  is  not  our  own, 
but  ours  is  the  invading  army."** 

In  a  1989  artide  in  Strategy  and  Tactics,  historian  Richard  Hitchman  states,  that  "no  war  undl 
Vietnam  had  so  disturbed  the  national  consdence  as  did  the  Mexican  War,  with  its  thinly  disguised  land  grab 
and  the  potential  for  the  expansion  of  slavery;  and  no  president  until  Richard  Nixon  was  seen  as  so  deceitful 
and  devious  as  was  the  President  during  the  Mexican  War,  James  K.  Polk."'*  Mexicans  will  readily  agree 
with  Mr.  Hitchman’s  findings. 

According  to  Prof.  Robert  Schana  of  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Mexican 
American  War  was  important  for  two  reasons: 

1.  It  made  the  United  States  a  world  power;  and 

2.  It  made  sure  that  Menco  would  never  be  a  world  power. 

IsupportDr.  Schema's  argument,  because,  next  to  the  Revolutionary  and  the  Civil  War,  the  Mexican 
•  Amaican  War  was  the  most  significant  conflict  in  our  history.  It  created  the  America  we  know  today, 
which  spans,  "from  sea  to  shining  sea;"  and  it  gave  us  the  land  and  natural  resources  necessary  to  become 
a  truly  wealthy  nation. 

In  1850  a  Mexican  Journalist,  Sr.  Ramon  Alcaraz,  warned  of  future  wars  with  the  United  States  when 
he  stated,  "Although  we  may  desire  to  close  our  eyes  with  the  assurance  these  pretendons  (that  the  United 
States  would  not  take  any  additional  Mexican  territory)  have  now  come  to  an  end,  and  that  we  may  e^joy 
peace  and  unmoved  tranquillity  for  a  long  time,  still  the  past  history  has  an  abundance  of  matter  to  teach  us 
as  yet  existing,  what  has  existed,  the  same  schemes  of  conquest  in  the  United  States.  The  attempt  has  to  be 
made,  and  we  will  see  ourselves  overwhelmed  anew,  sooner  or  later,  in  another  or  in  more  than  one  disastrous 
war,  until  the  flag  of  the  stars  (and  stripes)  floats  over  the  last  span  of  territory  which  it  so  much  covets."** 
The  United  States  recdved  more  than  one  million  square  miles  of  Mexican  territory,  including  land  forming 
what  is  now  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizoiu,  Nevada,  Utah  and  parts  of  Colorado  and  Montana  as  the  outcome 
of  the  1846  war. 
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The  "Ihcfirialo"  or  the  Wont  of  Thao 

Mexicans  an  more  forgiving  about  Texas  secession  and  the  results  of  the  Mexican  •  Anurican  War, 
than  they  are  about  the  subject  of  United  States  involvement  in  the  "Pbrfiriato."  The  "POrfiriato”  refers  to 
the  administration  of  Mexican  President  Porfirio  Diaz  (1876  -  1911).  He  was  a  dictator  whose  pervaave  and 
ruthless  administration  is  considered  an  embarrassment  and  the  most  repressive  era  in  Mexican  history.  His 
administration  also  led  to  the  Mexican  revolution,  which  cost  the  nation  in  excess  of  1,100,(MM  lives. 

The  hallmarks  of  President  Diaz’  administration  were  his  attempts  to  modernize  Mexico,  develop  its 
economic  base,  and  strengthen  its  administrative  system  and  economy.  He  did  this  by  creating  a  strong 
police  force,  known  as  the  "rurales,"  by  promoting  foreign  investment  in  Mexico  and  by  placing  the 
agricultural  system  in  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy  landowners. 

Pbrfirio  Diaz  accomplished  his  objectives  by  establishing  an  oligarchy,  called  the  "dentiflcos"  (the 
scientific  ones).  These  "advisors"  assisted  the  president  in  ruling  Mexico.  The  president  and  dentificos  were 
elitists,  who  subjugated  the  Indian  population  to  their  will  through  tenor  and  the  promotion  of  foreign 
culture.  American  historian,  Jonathan  Kandell,  dtes  a  book  printed  in  1908  entitled,  "The  Great  National 
noblems"  in  which  the  author  Andres  Molina  Enrequez  states,  "The  opinion  ....  in  our  country  is  that  we 
are  a  people  who  know  less,  are  less  able,  can  do  less  and  are  worth  less  than  ....  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth."*  This  belief  among  the  Mexican  elite  encouraged  the  government  to  promote  foreign  immigration 
and  allow  a  few  wealthy  Mexican  landowners,  called  "Hadendistas"  to  take  control  of  Mexican  farmlands. 

Mr.  Kandell  describes  the  success  of  the  president’s  reforms  1^  stating,  "  *Order  and  Progress’  was 
Diaz’s  dictum  ....  Railroads  criss-crossed  the  nation.  New  ports  were  built,  and  older  ones  were  modernized. 
Electridty  became  a  source  of  energy  to  power  factories  and  illuminate  dties.  Foreign  capital  poured  into 
the  country,  and  Mexican  entrepreneurs  confidently  invested  in  agriculture  and  industry.  Mining  reached 
unprecedented  levels:  the  value  of  gold  production  rose  from  1.5  million  pesos  in  1877  to  over  40  million 
pesos  at  the  end  of  the  Pbrfiriato;  the  annual  silver  output  almost  quadrupled  in  the  same  period;  iron,  tin, 
copper,  and  led  dqxisits  were  massively  exploited  for  the  first  time  thanks  to  the  low  transportation  costs 
made  feasible  by  the  railway  system.  Oil  became  a  valuable  new  export  commodity.  Tbe  doubling  of  the 
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volume  of  manufactured  goods  suggested  that  Mexico  was  experiencing  a  profound  industrial  revolution. 
Agricultural  exports  boomed,  as  huge  estates  devoted  their  resources  to  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  In  its 
heyday,  the  Diaz  r^ime  balanced  its  budget,  recorded  heavy  surpluses,  and  achieved  enviable  credit  ratings 
abroad."** 

The  area  most  affected  by  the  Porfiriato  was  the  domination  of  the  agricultural  sector  by  the 
Haciendados.  The  expanaon  of  the  railroad  lines  by  thousands  of  miles  of  tracks  enabled  the  great  estates 
to  grow.  The  railroads  allowed  farmers  to  ship  thdr  goods  to  market  and  enabled  the  Haciendados  to  live 
far  from  the  large  cities  while  sending  their  goods  to  market  by  train.  According  to  Jonathan  Kandeil,  "in 
one  frenzied  period  between  1883  and  1895,  rich  foreigners  and  Mexicans  acquired  seventy  million  acres  of 
rural  property  ....  In  1895, 20  per  cent  of  Mexicans  still  possessed  land;  by  1910,  only  2  per  cent  could  make 
sucb  a  claim.  As  the  Portiriato  drew  to  a  close,  seven  million  Mexicans  -  well  over  half  of  the  rural 
population  lived  and  worked  on  haciendas  and  plantations  owned  by  an  elite  of  834  families  and  land 
companies."** 

Moreover,  two  thirds  of  all  investment  in  this  modernization  scheme  was  foreign.  Foreigners  owned 
the  banks,  the  power  companies,  cre^t  institutions,  the  railroads,  the  telegraph  lines,  and  everything 
significant  in  the  country.  Mr.  Kandeil  goes  on  to  say,  "English  was  the  official  language  of  the  trains,  thus 
creating  a  nuqor  obstacle  to  the  training  and  promotion  of  Mexicans  ....  Only  a  third  of  the  engineers  were 
Mexicans  ....  Even  the  brakemen  and  trainmen  toided  to  be  Americans.  It  was  a  world  dominated  by 
fordgners,  men  with  blond  hair,  white  skin,  blue  ^es,  almost  all  from  the  United  States...."**  In  effect, 
Mexico  became  a  de  facto  colony  of  the  United  States 

Modem  histoiy  has  proven  that  government  by  tyranny  or  colonialism  cannot  last  forever.  By  1910 
the  Mexican  revolution  had  erupted  in  response  to  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  Porfiriato.  Leading  the  list 
of  public  grievances  against  the  government  of  IVoflrio  Diaz  was  the  need  for  land  reform  and  opposition 
to  fordgn  investment. 
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If  Mexicuis  are  humiliated  by  the  inrasion  of  their  country  during  the  Mexican  •  American  War,  and 
the  domination  of  their  nation  during  the  Ptorfiriato,  th^  are  quick  to  remind  us  that  this  wound  was  re¬ 
opened  several  more  times  during  the  20th  century. 

American  intervention  in  Mexican  politics  began  with  one  of  the  most  devious  men  to  grace  Mexican 
history  books  -  United  States  Ambassador  Henry  Lane  Wilson.  Ambassador  Wilson  is  described  by  Jonathan 
Kanddl  as  being  "egotistical  and  autocratic ....  a  parody  of  the  overbearing  United  States  di|domat  run  amok 
in  a  Latin  American  country’s  internal  political  affairs."* 

Ambassador  Wilson  was  involved  in  a  violent  coup  staged  by  Generals  Victoriano  Huerta  and  Fdix 
Diaz  that  overthrew  the  government  of  Poifirio  Diaz*  successor,  Preadent  Frandsco  Madero  in  1913. 
President  Madero  had  been  instnnnental  in  starting  the  Mexican  Revolution,  which  toppled  the  government 
of  POrfirio  Diaz  in  1911.  Ambassador  Wilson  had  taken  the  side  of  Generals  Huerta  and  Diaz,  because 
President  Madero  had  not  protected  American  investment  in  Mexico  from  the  likes  of  Mexican  rebels 
Emiliano  Zapata  and  Fancho  Villa. 

Jorge  Castaneda  describes  Ambassador  Lane’s  interference  by  citing  the  text  of  a  Mexican  textbook, 
which  reads: 

"General  Victoriano  Huerta  vras  among  those  [vrlio  refused  to  give  up  the  privileges  they  held  before 
the  Revolution].  With  the  complicity  of  the  United  States’  ambassador  in  Mexico,  he  betrayed 
Madero’s  trust  and  had  him  murdered  in  Fdliniary  1913  ...."* 

Sr.  Castaneda  goes  on  to  describe  how  Mexican  children  are  taught  the  subject  of  American  intervention  in 
Mexico,  by  stating,  "Mexico’s  younger  generations  thus  learn  almost  as  soon  as  tbqr  can  read  that  the  United 
States  has  actively  interfered  in  Mexican  affairs,  not  only  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  also  as  recently  as  the 
Revolution.  It  has  done  so,  according  to  compulsory  textbooks  used  in  most  Mexican  classrooms  today, 
among  other  things  by  haviiy  one  of  its  envoys  in  Mexico  conspire  to  assassinate  our  national  heroes."* 
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Although  President  Woodrow  Wilson  re-called  Ambassador  Wilson  to  Washington,  the  United  States 
continued  to  meddle  in  Mexican  afFairs.  On  the  21  April  1914  more  than  6,000  United  States  saUors  and 
marines  landed  at  Veracruz,  Mexico  under  the  auspices  of  protecting  United  States  property.  Ampleeridence 
indicates  that  the  primary  intention  of  the  United  States  government  was  to  overthrow  President  Vktoriano 
Huerta. 

British  historian,  Peter  Calvert,  supports  the  American  conspiraty  theory  to  overthrow  President 
Huerta  by  statii^,  "President  Wilson  of  the  United  States  was  determined  to  do  all  he  could  to  remove  Huerta 
from  office.  He  had  already  sent  as  his  special  envoy  to  the  president,  John  Lind,  ex-govemor  ot  Mimiesota, 
whose  complete  lack  of  tact  or  diplomacy  succeeded  in  angering  Huerta  himself  and,  at  the  same  time,  helped 
to  rally  support  behind  an  anti-American  stance.  Lind  s^ed  down  in  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  was  soon 
surrounded  by  Constitutionalist  agents  (a  breakaway  faction  of  federal  armed  forces  loyal  to  the  existing 
constitution,  but  opposed  to  President  Huerta)  who  fed  Mm  with  much  exaggeration  about  thrir  successes  in 
the  north  ....  Washington  moved  as  far  as  delivering  Huerta  a  virtual  ultimatum.  This  and  other  diplomatic 
pressures  be  countered  in  a  novel  way,  by  simply  disappearing  from  view  among  the  numerous  cafes  and  bars 
of  the  city ....  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  had  since  December  been  engaged  in  what  he  called  Sratchful 
waiting’,  derided  that  some  more  drastic  form  of  interposition  was  needed  than  ether  diplomatic  noises  or 
financial  starvation."* 

If  the  invasion  was  conducted  to  protect  American  property  in  Mexico,  the  operation  was  a  complete 
failure.  However,  if  President  Wilson  sent  the  inva^ng  forces  to  Mexico  to  destabilize  President  Huerta’s 
administration,  the  operation  was  a  complete  success. 

During  the  ffghtiiv  between  the  U.S.  Marines  and  Mexican  federal  forces,  hundreds  of  Mexican 
soldiers  and  civilians  were  killed.  The  invasion  weakened  the  government  of  President  Vktoriano  Huerta, 
whose  army  vras  still  involved  in  the  continuiiv  war  against  the  rebd  armies  of  Zapata,  Villa,  and  the 
Constitutionalist  forces.  By  July  1914,  the  American  invasion  had  exerted  so  much  pressure  iqwn  President 
Huerta  that  he  resigned  and  fled  the  country.  The  following  month,  the  United  States  navy  departed 
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Veracruz.  Tins  action  provided  additional  credence  to  the  American  conspiracy  theory. 

Jorge  Castanada  writes  about  this  intervention,  "Ptrhaps  United  States  involvement  in  the  Mezican 
Revolution  and  partioilarly  Woodrow  Wilson’s  occupation  of  Veracruz  were  not  entirely  selfish.  These 
accounts  imply  that  American  intervention  on  this  occasion  was  essentially  altruistic:  The  United  States 
simply  sought  democraqr  in  Mexico  and  an  end  to  the  Huerta  dictatorship.  But  even  these  stress  the 
unacceptable  nature  of  United  States  intervention,  both  then  and  now,  whatever  its  motives  or  purposes.  The 
focus  might  seem  paradoxical,  yet  it  is  not  untypical  of  Mexican  nationalist  sentiments.  On  the  one  hand, 
Wilson  is  portrayed  (in  Mexican  textbooks)  as  being  on  the  right  side:  against  the  Victoriano  Huerta 
dictatorship  responsible  for  Madero’s  death.  Yet  by  taking  sides  at  all,  the  United  States  automatically  puts 
those  who  resist  it  in  a  more  favorable  light  Thus  in  some  accounts,  Huerta  even  cmcif  es  as  a  patriot 
struggling  against  American  interference."* 

In  March  i91d,  just  two  years  after  the  invasion  of  Veracruz,  the  United  States  government  invaded 
Mexico  again.  This  time  the  United  States  committed  a  10,000  man  expeditionary  force,  under  the  leadership 
of  General  John  J.  Pershing,  to  locate  the  Mexican  revolutionary  Fancho  Villa.  The  United  States  army  was 
searching  for  Fuicho  Villa,  because  he  had  crossed  the  United  States  border  and  shot-up  the  small  town  of 
Colianbus,  New  Mexico.  Villa  took  this  action  to  protest  the  American  govemnent’s  decision  to  recognize 
the  govemmmt  of  the  new  Pretident  Mexico,  Venustiano  Carranza.  The  anny  never  located  Villa,  yet  it 
remained  in  Mexico  until  January  1917. 

Numerous  Ustorians  have  questioned  the  necessity  for  American  intervention  in  the  Mexican 
Revolution.  And,  few  have  seen  any  benefits  derived  from  the  interventions.  American  historian,  Norman 
Bailty,  is  of  the  belief  that  United  States  intervention  in  Mexico  resulted  "from  the  best  of  motives  (after  all, 
Wilson  was  President),  but  vrith  the  sole  result  of  gaining  the  enmity  of  succeeding  Mexican  ityimes."* 
Others,  including  Mr.  Kanddl,  believe  that  General  Pershing’s  expedition  simply  made  Pancho  Villa  a 
legendary  hero. 
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Following  the  Mexican  Revolution,  relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  readied  the 
breaking  point.  The  basis  for  these  tensions  was  the  new  Mexican  constitution.  This  constitution  gave  the 
state  direct  control  over  the  nation’s  sub-soil  rights,  it  broke>up  the  social  caste  system  based  upon  land 
ownership,  and  it  abolished  the  hacienda  and  established  an  agrarian  land  reform  systen. 

This  placed  American  investment  in  Mexico  in  jeopardy,  which  was  valued  at  nearly  $1  billion 
dollars.  The  United  States  government  feared  the  nationalization  of  all  American  owned  property  and  filed 
its  objections.  In  response,  the  Mexican  government  stated  that  the  new  constitution  would  apply  equally  to 
Mexicans,  as  wdl  as  fordgners. 

At  this  point,  the  United  States  government  debated  the  need  for  military  action  against  Mexico. 
During  this  debate,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Frimklin  K.  Lane  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansing 
in  1919  concerning  the  issue  of  Mexican  nationalization  of  American  property.  In  his  letter  he  stated,  "I  wish 
somehow  that  you  could  be  given  a  free  hand  in  this  matter.  I  know  it  would  be  a  stiff  hand,  an  authoritative 
band,  and  that  is  what  those  people  need.  They  are  naughty  children  who  are  exercising  all  the  privileges 
and  rights  of  grown  ups."” 

Congressman  Fiorello  La  Guardia  concurred  with  Secretary  Lane  over  the  issue  and  declared,  "Yes, 
I  would  go  down  with  beans  in  one  hand  and  offer  bdp  to  the  Mexican  people,  but  I  would  be  sure  to  have 
hand  grenades  in  the  other  hand,  and  God  help  them  in  case  they  do  not  accept  our  well  intended  and  rinccre 
friendship."” 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  I  distracted  the  United  States  from  the  Mexican  issue.  By  the  time  the 
war  had  ended,  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the  problem  was  on  the  horizon.  In  1923  the  Mexican  government 
reached  a  negotiated  settlement  of  land  claims  lost  by  Americans  in  the  Revolution.  This  settlement  vras 
known  as  the  Bucardi  Agreement  This  compranise  stated  that,  "Foreign-owned  land  would  be  protected 
from  the  agrarian  reform,  compensation  claims  would  be  studied  by  a  spedal  commission  and  forogn  <dl 
concesriohs  vrere  ratified,  although  a  new  production  tax  would  be  used  to  cover  Mexico’s  foreign  debt 
obligations."” 


If  the  Pbrfiriato  was  the  worst  of  times  for  United  States  -  Mexican  relations.  World  War  II  proved 
to  be  the  best  of  times.  Mexico  was  opposed  to  Fascism,  in  part  influenced  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
republicangovemment  of  Spain  by  the  fascist  General  Francisco  Franco,  with  the  assistance  of  Adolph  Hitler. 
Therefore,  when  a  Mexican  oil  tanker  was  sunk  off  the  coast  of  Florida  in  1942  by  a  German  U-Boat,  Mexico 
waived  her  constitutional  neutrality  and  became  an  ally  of  the  United  States  to  fight  the  Germans. 

Mexican  President  Avila  Camacho  and  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  held  a  bordn*  conference  in  1943 
to  discuss  cooperation  in  the  war  effort  This  was  tiie  first  meeting  of  a  Mexican  and  United  States  President 
since  Pdrfirio  Diaz  and  William  H.  Taft  met  in  1909.  During  that  meeting,  Mexico  agreed  to  supply  men  to 
serve  unda*  the  United  States  army.  Later  thqr  sent  a  Mexican  air  squadron  to  the  Philippines.  Mexico  also 
contributed,  "raw  materials  available  in  Mexico  ....  capital  and  technology  to  stimulate  production  of 
minerals,  metals,  oil  and  food  ....  Tens  of  thousands  of  Mexicans  also  received  well-paid  temporary  jobs  in 
the  United  States  under  the  1942  Bracero  Agreement."^  According  to  Alan  Riding,  the  Mexican  war  effort 
proved  positive  for  the  countiy,  because  it  maiHked  the  end  of  the  agrarian  revolution  and  the  beginning  of 
the  industrial  revolution."” 

Startof  ANewBflafionrfdn-ThKWntWarEra 

The  meeting  between  Ptnesidents  Roosevelt  and  Avila  Camacho  in  1942  had  long  term  effects.  Not 
only  did  that  conference  improve  war  time  rdations  between  two  former  antagonists,  it  also  set  the  stage  for 
all  friendly  relations  and  cooperative  efforts  that  followed. 

Excelloit  relations  continued  even  after  the  war  had  ended.  This  was  due  to  the  dose  contact  many 
Mexicans  had  with  Americans  during  the  war  while  serving  in  the  United  States  military,  woildng  in  the 
Bracero  program  and  in  American  factories.  By  working  vrith  Americans,  Mexicans  learned  that  th^  could 
trust  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  they  learned  to  ciqoy  the  American  lifestyle. 

What  was  iroidc  about  the  Umted  States  -  Mexican  rdationsUp  in  the  post  war  era,  vras  that  the 
three  areas  the  two  countries  shared  in  common  were  the  source  of  greatest  conflict  They  induded: 
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1.  United  States  Immigradon  Policy. 

2.  Western  Hemisphere  Foreign  Poliqr. 

3.  United  States  -  Mexican  trade  relations. 


Alan  Riding  has  best  described  Mexican  foreign  poliqr  when  he  states,  "Mexico’s  foreign  poli^  has 
traditionally  been  inward-looldng,  aimed  at  shielding  the  country  from  outside  pressures  rather  than 
expanding  its  sphere  of  influence.  Because  these  pressures  have  come  only  from  the  United  States,  its  poli^ 
toward  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  shaped  by  its  rdationship  with  Washington.  For  this  reason,  East-West 
issues  and  even  Third  World  problems  long  seemed  irrelevant:  Mexico  looked  to  the  world  as  a  defense 
against  Uiuted  States  intervention  and  it  ventured  into  the  world  to  ffisplay  its  indqwndence  from  Wadiington 
....  It  was  consistent  with  the  country’s  history,  it  kept  alive  nationalism,  it  discouraged  militarism,  it 
appeased  leftists  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  it  allowed  Mexico  to  challenge  Washington  in  fiplomatk 
forums  without  threateniiv  fundamental  United  States  interests  in  Mexico.  Being  a  poliqr  that  reflected  the 
national  interest  rather  than  the  whims  of  a  single  administration,  it  was  also  consistent"^ 

I  would  also  add  that  Mexican  foreign  poliqr: 

1.  Validates  her  history,  therdqr  explaining  to  its  citizens  the  reason 
for  being  a  third  world  mtion  in  1993; 

2.  Demonstrates  to  the  Mexican  people  her  independence  from  the 
United  States;  and 

3.  Promotes  Mexican  econondc  development  and  commerce. 

Given  her  policy  of  neutrality  and  independence  from  the  United  States,  Merico  has  taken  many 
actioiH  that  has  both  pleased  the  United  States  and  made  the  United  States  govermnent  uneasy.  For  example, 
it  has  had  uninterrupted  diplonutic  relations  with  the  Cuban  government;  authorizes  iMHi-fascistiiitcriiatioiud 
rdrei  organizations  and  cqiposition  teaders  of  foreign  governments  to  reside  in  Mexico;  and  it  has  refused  to 
join  mganizations  that  could  conceivably  compromise  her  intematioiud  status  as  a  third  world  natioii,  sudi 
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as  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  and  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (O.P.E.C.). 

Security  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  another  area  which  unites  and  divides  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  As  a  neutral  nation,  Mexico  skillfully  avoided  the  conflict  of  the  cold  war  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  Mexico’s  voting  record  in  the  United  Nations  attests  to  its  status  of  neutrality.  On 
numy  issues  of  conflicting  interests  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  U.N.,  Mexico  virted 
for  the  Soviet  position. 

Accordii^  to  Abraham  Lowenthal,  a  professor  of  International  Relations  at  University  of  Southern 
California,  "Apart  from  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  which  concurred  with  the  United  States  on  less  than  10%  of 
the  issues  that  were  voted  on,  the  three  Latin  American  countries  that  voted  with  the  United  States  least 
frequently  (agreeing  with  the  United  States  less  than  16%  of  the  time)  were  Mexico,  Brazil  and  Argentina. 
This  caused  the  United  States  serious  oonoem  during  flie  cold  war. 

The  most  diviave  foreign  poBcy  issues  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  have  been  in  regard  to 
Mexico’s  rdatioiis  with  Cuba.  Peter  Calvert  discusses  this  Ity  stating,  "Mexico  in  foreign  policy  mainfaimiH 
a  consistent  stance  in  favor  of  allovring  the  Cubans  to  pursue  their  own  revolutionary  course  unhindered,  and 
did  so  despite  the  pressure  of  the  Uidted  States  (wUch  transferred  a  conaderable  portion  oi  the  former  Cuban 
sugar  quota  to  Mexico),  and  the  often  irritating  quarrdsomeness  of  the  Cubans  themselves.  Though  at  the 
time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in  1962  most  Mexicans  displayed  some  justifiable  alarm  at  the  prospect  of 
coming  within  range  of  Soviet  nuclear  attack  as  a  result  of  Cuban  adventurism,  Mexico  remained  the  only 
country  in  the  hemisphere  to  have  ^plomatic  relations  with  Cuba  and  to  maintain  physical  links  with  the 
island  in  the  shape  of  a  regular  air  service.  The  Mexican  government  refused  to  join  in  the  condemnation 
of  Cuba  or  to  support  her  expulrion  from  the  Organization  of  American  States.  It  received  very  little  thanks 
(from  the  United  States)."* 

Mexico  would  later  use  her  rdationslup  Cuba  as  a  tool,  to  cither  curry  favors  from  the  United  States 
or  to  antagonize  the  United  States.  Once  vrhen  embroiled  in  a  dispute  with  the  administration  of  President 
Ronald  Regan,  Mexican  President  Lopez  Portillo  told  a  viriting  Cuban  delegation,  "^thout  doubt,  the  Latin 
American  country  most  dear  to  us,  is  our  Cuba.  Please  send  an  embrace  to  the  Conumdante  [Castro]."* 
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At  other  times  Mexico  has  cooperated  with  the  United  States  in  counter  intelligence  operations  which 
targeted  the  Cuban  government.  Alan  Riding  alleges  that  "Cuba  was  forced  to  suffer  frequent  humiliations 
at  Mexico’s  hands  in  order  to  avoid  total  isolation.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  relationship  was 
Cubana  de  Aviacion’s  twice-weeUy  flight  to  mexico  City,  which  permitted  Cuban  officials  to  travel  to  the 
United  Nations  without  going  through  Europe  and  enabled  thousands  of  American  and  Latin  American  leftists 
to  visit  the  island.  In  practice,  the  Mexican  gesture  was  less  than  generous.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
was  allowed  to  oversee  the  Mexican  end  of  the  air  link,  with  all  travelers  to  and  from  Cuba  photographed 
at  Mexico  City  airport  and  their  trips  recorded  with  a  huge  stamp  in  their  passports.  Mexican  authorities 
also  cooperated  with  the  CIA  in  tapping  the  telephones  of  the  Cuban  Embas^  and  the  homes  of  Cuban 
diplomats  and  photographing  everyone  who  entered  or  left  the  embassy  ....  At  one  point,  a  member  of  the 
Mexican  Embassy  in  Havana  was  exposed  as  a  CIA  operator  and  expelled.  Mexico  made  no  effort  to  deny 
the  chaiies."^ 

Most  recently,  Mexico  remained  neutral  during  the  Desert  Storm  •  Desert  Shield  conflict  Although 
the  government  remained  silent  on  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
conflict,  the  Mexican  press  had  a  field  day  portraying  the  United  States  government  as  the  aggressor.  To  the 
Mexican  press  (which  is  not  free),  the  United  States  action  in  the  Prirsian  gulf  was  simply  another  example 
of  United  States  government  intervention  in  an  area  where  it  did  not  belong.  The  message  from  the  press 
was  a  clear;  the  invasion  of  Iraq  was  parallel  to  the  United  States  invasion  of  Mexico  1^  United  States  forces 
at  Veracruz  and  by  General  Pershing.  The  Mexican  press  went  so  far  as  to  indicate  that  the  United  States 
was  draftii^  Mexican  workers  residing  in  the  United  States  into  the  armed  forces  to  send  them  to  the  Perrian 
Gulf.  Unsophisticated  Mexicans  vrin  remember  that  Mexicans  served  in  the  United  States  armed  forces 
duriiqt  World  War  n,  believed  the  stories  in  the  press. 

In  r^ard  to  Mexican  fordgn  policy,  Alan  Ridii^  bdieves,  if  "Mexico  looked  abroad  at  all,  it  looked 
north.  Despite  the  importance  of  an  independent  foreign  policy  as  a  counterpoint  to  its  economic  dependent, 
Mexico  -  government,  private  sector,  and  political  groups  -  generally  ignored  the  rest  of  the  world  just  as  the 
worid  ignored  Mexico."** 
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Emigration  to  the  United  States  provides  employment  for  millions  of  Mexican  workers.  Thus,  the 
Mexican  government  receives  some  relief  from  national  unemployment  levels.  When  economic  conditions 
are  intolerable  for  the  poor  Mexican  worker,  he/she  has  found  and  will  continue  to  find  steady  work  in  the 
United  States,  either  legally  or  illegally.  This  is  known  as  the  "Meadcan  safety  valve.”  In  other  words,  the 
emigration  of  discontented  or  unemployed  workers  to  the  United  States  provides  domestic  tranquility  for 
Mexico.  This  migration  removes  the  discontoited  from  the  country  voluntarily  and  allows  the  government 
to  operate  more  peacefully.  Whenever  a  Mexican  has  a  problem  entering  the  United  States,  the  Meadcan 
government  blames  the  problem  on  the  United  States. 

During  the  history  of  the  Bracero  Program  (1942  -1964)  4.6  million  Meadcans  traveled  to  the  United 
States  to  work  temporarily  in  the  agricultural  sector.  Acconfing  to  Carlos  Rico,  a  Meadcan  university 
professor,  "Migrating  temporarily  to  the  Uidted  States  became  part  of  the  eaqiectations  of  a  significant  part 
of  Mexico’s  rural  population.  Networks,  patterns,  and  routes  were  established  and  became  familiar  to 
Mexican  migrants.”^ 

The  termiiution  of  the  Bracero  program  did  not  discourage  Mexican  agricultural  workers  from 
entering  the  United  States  The  termimition  of  the  program  simply  forced  Mexican  workers  to  enter  the 
United  States  by  crossing  the  border  illegally  in  greater  numbers  than  those  who  had  entered  the  United 
States  legally  during  the  Bracero  program.  Since  1974,  more  than  1,200,000  Mexican  nationals  have  been 
deported  by  the  United  States  Immigration  and  Naturaliation  Service  each  year  to  Mexico. 

Alan  Riding  describes  the  situation  from  the  Mexican  perspective  best  when  he  states,  "Mexicans 
quietly  celd)rate  the  informal  "reconquest"  of  territories  lost  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Mexico  inosts  that 
the  silent  invasion  is  smaller  than  claimed  in  the  United  States,  but  it  fears  the  social  and  political 
consequences  of  mass  deportations  or  a  sealing  of  the  border,  although  neither  is  probable.  While  some 
officials  favor  workii«  out  a  guest-worker  program  with  the  United  States,  recent  governments  have  preferred 
the  less  perilous  path  of  protesting  the  mistreatment  of  Mexican  laborers  in  the  United  States  without 
accepting  responsibility  for  controlling  the  exodus  of  undocumented  migrants”*’. 


Mr.  Riding’s  observations  parallel  my  own.  During  the  four  years  that  I  was  stationed  at  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Mexico  City  as  Chief  of  the  Nonimmigrant  Visa  Section  (NTV),  I  had  to  oversee  the 
approval  or  denial  of  visas  for  Mexicans  and  other  foreigners  wishing  to  enter  the  United  States  temporarily 
for  pleasure  or  on  business.  Between  the  years  of  1988  and  1992,  my  office  processed  approximately  350,000 
NIV  applications  each  year.  We  approved  approximately  75  per  cent  of  these  applications.  On  a  counb^- 
wide  basis,  the  United  States  Embassy  and  its  eight  consulates  processed  more  than  one  million  NTV’s  for 
Mexicans  each  year.  The  United  States  Embassy  or  Consulate  was  usually  the  last  alternative  for  Mexican 
nationals  seekii^  to  enter  the  United  States,  before  swimming  the  Rio  Grande. 

Durii^  my  four  years  in  Mexico,  I  received  numerous  complaints  from  Mexican  government  officials, 
businessmen,  academics  (including  Jorge  G.  Casteneda,  whom  I  have  quoted  several  times  in  tlds  paper)  and 
agricultural  woricers  who  were  outraged  that  the  United  States  would  deny  the  entry  of  Mexicans  into  the 
United  States.  The  issue  of  legal  versus  illegal  entry  of  Mexican  workers  was  a  moot  point  to  Mexicans, 
because  they  perceive  the  southwest  portion  of  the  United  States  to  be,  de  facto,  a  part  of  Mexico.  Therefore, 
no  border  controls  should  be  imposed  upon  Mexican  nationals. 

In  addition  to  the  one  million  NIV  applications  processed  each  year  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  and  its  mne 
Consulates,  the  U.S.  misaon  in  Mexico  also  processed  20,000  immigrant  visas  for  Mexican  nationals  to  enable 
them  to  inunigratie  l^ally  to  Jhe  United  States.  Above  and  b^ond  those  statistics,  are  the  1,200,000 
Mexicans  who  are  deported  from  the  United  States  each  year  Onany  of  these  deportees  are  repeat  offenders). 

Mexicans  view  entry  into  the  United  States  a  basic  right,  not  a  privilege.  Mexican  immigration  will 
remain  a  delicate  issue  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  for  the  foreseeable  future,  despite  the  statement 
of  Mexican  President  Lopez  Portillo  (1977-1983)  that,  "We  prefer  to  export  products,  rather  than  people."^ 

North  Amcrirm  fttie  Tiwlr  Agreemeat  -  A  Look  Towards  the  Phturc 

Perhaps  the  most  important  issue  that  makes  the  United  States  and  Mexico  interdqiendent  is 
commerce.  This  is  a  highly  complex  issue  that  would  require  a  book  to  be  vrritten  on  the  importance  of  this 
historical  relationship.  But,  the  importance  of  the  market  to  both  ^des  cannot  be  overestimated. 
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According  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Mexico  is: 

1.  The  third  leading  United  States  trading  partner  after  Canada  and 
Japan  •  totaling  $28.4  billion  dollars  in  1990. 

2.  Mexico  is  the  primaiy  exporter  of  oil  to  the  United  States. 

3.  Mexico  has  a  large  trade  deficit  with  the  Umted  States. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  hare  agreed  to  allow  Mexico  to  become  a  member  of  the  North 
American  FVee  Trade  Agreement  (N.A.F.T.A.)  to  resolve  trade  disputes;  to  protect  their  markets  against 
other  international  trading  blocks;  to  expand  their  levels  of  trade;  and  to  improve  the  economy  of  the  two 
nations. 

Presidents  Geoi^e  Bush  and  President  Carlos  Salinas  deGotari,  and  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Brian 
Mulroncy,  signed  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  in  December  1992.  However,  the  United  States 
Congress  must  ratify  the  agreement  and  President  BUI  Clinton,  must  sign  it  before  it  wiU  become  effective. 
There  is  strong  U.S.  poUtical  opposition  to  Mexico’s  participation  in  the  tnufing  Mock,  from  environmental 
and  human  rights  groups  and  labor  organizations.  This  weU  •  organized  oppositon  is  capable  of  scuttling  the 
negotiations  and  congress  is  listening  carefully  to  Uierir  concerns.  Unless  the  Mexican  govemnent  and  U.S. 
proponents  of  the  agreement  can  assuage  the  opposition  N.A.F.T.A.  wiU  not  be  ratified. 

What  most  Americans  do  not  understand  is  that  the  economic  and  political  future  of  Mexico  is 
dependent  upon  congressional  ratification  of  this  treaty.  NAFTA  signals  a  willingness  by  the  Mexican 
government  to  start  a  new  relationship  with  the  United  States.  Susan  Kaufman  Purcell,  nresidad  for 
Latin  American  Affairs  at  the  Americas  Society  in  New  York,  calls  the  change  in  the  Mexican  governments 
relationship  with  the  United  States,  "Peristroika  a  la  Mexkana.”* 

The  potential  for  NAFTA  is  a  long  way  from  the  days  when  any  United  States  investment  in  Mexico 
was  perceived  as  United  States  "intervention."  The  force  behind  Mexican  membership  in  N.A.F.T.A.  is  the 
president  of  Mexico,  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gotari.  Like  former  Soviet  Premier  Gorbachev,  President  Salinas  de 
Gotari  is  a  reformer.  World  Monitor  magazine  describes  him  as,  "the  worid’s  most  effective  leader."^ 

President  Salinas  is  attempting  to  refonn  Mexico  economically  and  pditicaUy  to  prepare  the  nation 
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for  the  21st  century.  He  beUeves  that  N.A.F.T.A.  %vill  result  in,  "an  increase  in  foreign  investment  in  Mexico 
and  Mexican  exports  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  provide  bettor  jobs  for  the  Mexican  labor  force.... 
and  a  rise  in  the  Mexican  standard  of  living." 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Mexico  City  with  a  group  of  faculty  and  students  of  the  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces  (I.C.A.F.),  Si.  Roberto  Ramos,  Undersecretary  for  the  Mexican  Secretariat  of 
Commerce  and  Industrial  Development  (SECOFI)  brirf  us  on  the  Mexican  government’s  perspective  toward 
NAFTA.  He  informed  us  that  the  Mexican  govovunent  welcomed  the  concept  of  N.A.F.T.A.,  because  it 
could  protect  Mexico  against  the  type  of  economic  downturn  the  Mexican  economy  experienced  during  the 
years  1981  -  1987.  While  providing  us  with  the  historical  background,  Sr.  Ramos  stated  that  Mexican  trade 
trade  policies  were  historically  protectionist  These  protectionist  policies  were  developed  to  enable  Mexican 
manufacturers  to  compete  effectively  against  foreign  competition  ou  the  local  market  After  many  years,  the 
protectionist  trade  policies  had  a  negative  effect  on  the  economy.  High  tariffs  (often  in  excess  of  100  per  cent) 
levied  against  foreign  imports,  compelled  Mexicans  to  purchase  locally  produced  goods.  In  return,  these  non¬ 
competitive  indigenous  producers  turned  out  low  quality  products  for  the  Mexican  market.  To  reverse  this 
trend,  Mexico  Joined  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (G.A.T.T.)  and  gradually  eliminated  a 
number  of  its  protectionist  trade  policies.  He  summed  up  his  presentation,  by  stating  that  NAFTA  is  expected 
to  improve  the  Mexican  economy  and  raise  their  standard  of  living. 

If  his  optimistic  perspective  of  the  Flree  Trade  Agreement  is  correct,  NAFTA  has  the  possibility  of 
charting  a  new  course  for  relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Open,  compriitive  and  fair  trade 
policies,  combined  with  better  products  and  adthtional  jobs  for  Mexican  workers  could  improve  the  Mexican 
perspective  toward  the  U.S.  government  and  the  American  people.  In  a  private  conversation  vrith  Mr. 
Ramos,  he  informed  me  that  NAFTA  also  has  the  potmtial  for  enhancing  the  image  of  Menco  in  the  United 
States.  Thus,  eliniinating  common  American  stereotypes  of  Mexicans  and  rqiladng  these  stereotypes  with 
respect  and  understanding. 

While  in  Mexico,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  virit  an  old  acquaintance,  Sr.  Mario  Zenteno  Sanchez, 
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Chief  Executive  Officer  (CEO)  of  the  Diblo  Corporation.'  Diblo  is  best  known  in  the  United  States  for  its 
primary  export.  Corona  Beer.  During  our  meetii^,  I  asked  Sr.  Zenteno  the  general  opinion  of  Mexican 
businessmen  towards  NAFTA  and  whether  it  was  in  accord  with  the  Mexican  government’s  perspective?  He 
informed  me  that  Mexico  needs  NAFTA  for  competition.  He  expanded  upon  his  opening  statement  by 
reiterating  the  opinion  of  Sr.  Ramos,  ie.  that  protectionist  trade  policies  have  made  Mexican  businesses  non¬ 
competitive.  The  result  was  the  dumping  of  low  quality  products  on  the  local  market,  which  the  Mexican 
people  had  to  accept  Sr.  Zenteno  also  said  that  the  lack  of  competition  enabled  Mexican  businessmen  to 
eiyoy  large  profits  with  short  term  investments.  Expanding  upon  this,  he  stated  that  Mexicans  do  not  engage 
in  manufacturing  unless  they  can  realize  a  30  -  40  per  cent  profit  for  their  goods.  Without  competition,  the 
Mexican  people  have  received  inferior  products  for  higher  prices.  He  feds  that  Mexican  businessmoi  are 
concerned  about  NAFTA,  because  it  will  mean  that  they  will  have  to  improve  their  products  and  lower  their 
prices  to  compete  with  American  and  Canadian  companies.  In  other  words,  they  will  have  to  reedve  a 
"smaller  slice  of  the  pie."  Sr.  Zenteno  also  believes  that  Mexican  businessmen  are  not  voicing  their  concerns 
to  the  government.  Instead,  tbQr  resort  to  old  nationalist  rhetoric  when  discussing  NAFTA.  He  claims  that 
Mexican  businessmen  are  calling  NAFTA  "another  American  strategy  to  conquer  Mexico." 

I  then  asked  Sr.  Zenteno  if  Mexican  businessmen  will  be  prqiared  to  implanent  NAFTA,  should  it 
be  ratified  by  the  United  States  congress  and  Canada’s  Parliament?  To  this  he  rqilied,  that  Mexican 
businessmen  are  taldng  three  approaches  to  NAFTA.  Thqr  indude: 

1.  Preparing  for  NAFTA,  by  studying  North  American  trade  practices  to 
make  their  goods  more  competitive  within  the  trade  area; 

2.  Waiting  until  NAFTA  is  ratified  before  doing  anything  to  compete; 

3.  And,  entering  NAFTA  "kicldi^  and  screaming." 

Sr.  Zenteno  bdieves  that  the  nuyonty  of  Merican  businessmen  are  in  the  two  latter  categories.  He  is, 
therrfore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  transition  period  following  the  ratification  of  NAFTA  will  be  rough  for  those 
using  all  three  approaches.  Even  companies  like  Diblo,  vriiich  has  a  long  standing  rdationship  with  Anhauser 

'  I  request  that  the  source  of  this  information  be  protected. 
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Busch  will  be  affected  by  the  Mexican  companies  that  have  not  prepared  adequately  to  conduct  buaness  under 
NAFTA. 


I  then  asked  Sr.  Zenteno  what  Mexican  businessmen  thought  about  American  businesses  moving  to 
Mexico  or  expanding  thdr  trade  with  Mexico?  He  replied  that  Mexican  businessmen  believe  Americans  are 
naive.  He  said  the  Mexican  market  is  completely  different  from  the  United  States  market  and  Americans  do 
not  understand  what  is  in  store  for  them.  As  an  example,  he  mentioned  the  Mexican  labor  union  known  as 
the  Confederation  of  Mexican  Workers  (CTM)  and  the  problcnas  of  receiving  a  just  settlement  from  litigation 
in  Mexican  courts.  The  CTM  is  more  powerful  than  the  AFL,/CIO  during  its  heyday  and  Mexican  courts 
seldom  rule  on  behalf  of  foreigners  in  trade  disputes.  He  continued  by  statii^  that  American  companies  will 
have  to  work  with  Mexican  dvil  servants,  the  police,  the  military,  customs  authorities,  and  worst  of  all  —  the 
port  authorities.  This  will  be  a  frustrating  exercise  at  best  that  will  probably  cause  many  American  businesses 
to  reconader  the  wisdom  of  their  investment  in  Mexico.  These  potential  "spoilers"  awaiting  American 
businessmen  will  make  the  transition  period  following  the  treaty’s  ratification  a  painful  one. 

Despite  the  reservations  of  the  Mexican  businessmen,  he  beUeves  that  NAFTA  is  the  last  hope  for  the 
economic,  social  and  political  development  of  Mexico  and  supports  President  Salinas’  efforts.  Sr.  Zenteno 
concluded  his  interview  by  stating  that  if  the  NAFTA  should  fail  U.S.  congressional  and/or  Canadian 
Farliamentary  ratification,  the  Mexican  economy  will  be  doomed  and  so  will  the  liberal  wing  of  President 
Salinas’  P.R.I.  Party  (Institutional  Revolutionary  Party).  He  fears  that  a  defeat  of  NAFTA  vrill  result  in  a 
rrium  to  left  wii%  nationalist  control  of  the  PRI  party  that  Mexico  experienced  between  1929  and  1983. 
Nationalist  control  of  the  FRI  party  will  return  Mexican  -  American  relations  to  one  of  mutual  animosity. 


Coadnsko 

The  American  and  Mexican  cultures  have  co-existed  for  three  hundred  years  as  people  of  independent 
nations  and  European  colomes.  Despite  their  long  and  frequent  contact  vnth  each  other,  they  have  not  tried 
to  understand  one  another.  American  images  of  the  Mexican  is  based  upon  stereotypes  portrayed  in 
Humphrey  Bogart  movies,  "Speedy  Gonzalez"  cartoons,  or  the  people  often  seen  on  tdevision  news  programs 
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swiimniiig  the  Rio  Grande,  or  picking  lettuce  in  California.  The  American  knows  little  about  Mexico. 
However,  Americans  would  like  to  maintain  good  relations  with  their  southern  neighbors  to  ensure  their 
vacations  to  Cancun  or  Acapulco  will  be  enjoyable. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Mexicans  have  focused  a  great  deal  of  their  national  eneigy  towards  gaining 
the  attention  and  respect  of  the  American  government  and  the  American  people.  Nevertheless,  thqr  still  do 
not  understand  American  culture,  history,  or  the  political  ^stem.  The  Mexican  view  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  formed  through  studying  history  from  a  ethnocentric  perspective,  is  almost  as  mi^uided  as  the 
American  stereotype  of  the  Mexican.  The  one  savii^  grace  for  the  relationship  is  that  millions  of  Mexico 
travel  to  the  United  States  every  year  to  study,  to  woi4  and  to  tour.  This  contact  with  the  Umted  States  is 
useful  in  breaking  down  the  misperceptions  about  Americans  that  are  taught  in  Mexican  schools  and 
perpetrated  by  the  Mexican  press. 

The  remainder  of  Mexican  society  vrill  have  to  wait  for  NAFTA  to  gain  momentum  before  they  will 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  American  culture  and  our  government  and  the  conspiraq'  theory  is 
dispelled. 

In  response  to  my  primary  research  question,  of  whether  the  United  States  and  Mexico  can 
successfully  implement  a  treaty  if  we  have  (fifferent  perspectives  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  agreement,  my 
answer  is  yes.  I  am  aware  that  the  United  States  and  Mexican  negotiators  of  NAFTA  are  sensitive  to  the 
pressures  affecting  each  side  and  are  dedicated  to  improving  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

Charges  of  United  States  interference  will  continue  to  be  heard  in  Mexico  until  vre  establish 
credibility.  That  credibility  could  be  a  well  implemented  NAFTA.  The  Umted  States  will  have  to  ^scontinue 
taking  actions,  such  as  the  kidnapping  of  Mexican  doctor  Alberto  Machain  from  Guadalqjara  and  brining 
hfan  to  the  United  States  to  stand  trial.  This  action  wru  viewed  ly  the  Mexicans  as  another  instance  of  Uidted 
States  intervention  in  their  country  and  a  lack  of  respect  for  their  sovereignty. 

Mexicans  will  have  to  develop  and  more  condliatoiy  approach  to  working  with  Americans  and  stop 
being  defensive.  Once  tbqr  learn  that  the  United  States  is  not  intending  to  conquer  them  again,  either 
militarily  or  economically,  our  relations  will  improve. 
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